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ABSTRACT 

«jeneral issues in the development of programs for 
language minority children at the preschool level, ages 2-4, are 
discussed. Focus is on the need to meet their conprehensive needs, 
and the five following points are mades (1) programs should be 
designed to serve the child's social/emotional, physical, and 
cognitive development within the context of the family and community 
and the programs must employ devel opmentally appropriate practices 
that respect individual differences and choices? (2) parents should 
be an integral part of the programs, which must also incorporate the 
family and home culture? (3) staff should be trained to provide 
comprehensive services to young children? (4) programs should not 
segregate children according to family income, and all children 
should have equal access to quality programming? and (5) adequate and 
consistent funding is needed. Implications of each point are 
discussed. It is concluded that, faced with increased stress and 
poverty, as well as changing lifestyles, demographics, and social 
issues, the language minority family requires services to strengthen 
it and support the development of healthy, competent young children. 
Contains 26 references. (LB) 
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Preface 



American schools are undergoing considerable 
change. One signif icam change is in the con^wsition 
of the school population. By the end of the 1990s 
many scr%>ol districts will have mostly students that 
come from ethnic, linguistic, and racial minority 
famaies. Among these studems, those wtio come 
from homes where a lar^^ other than English is 
spoiten present new challenges to many educators. 

Children who wiH be entering rrtddle schools by the 
efKl of this decade are now entering preschool 
programs. Eariy childhood programs should take into 
consideration the cultural and lin^istlc characteristics 
of all children if these programs are to provide for 
a^^priate development. 

What follows is an oven/iew of gener^il issues in the 
develcHsment of prc^rams for language minority 
children at the preschool level (ages 2--4). 
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Introduction 



Parents are 
tN primary 
teachers of all 
.young 
cliildren. 



Bowman (1989) points out that "Children are 
taught to act. balSeve am) feel ^ ways that are 
(X>nsi$tent witti the n»res of their convmjni- 
ties' (p. 1 19). Parents pro^ opportunities to 
learn and ixactice ojtturaity accei^tile 
tiehaviofs and practices; ami, Bownnan further 
adds, "these practi^ and behavriors are 
gra^dSif imemalized and contri>ute to the 
defini^ of setf" (p. 119). To |E»omote the 
healthy seff-esteem of each and every ^ung 
child, early d^hood edication pro-ams 
misi be thm^htfuiiy desisted to serve txsth 
parer^ and chiidrer>— all the more so for 
those wfK) spee^ a language other than Eng- 
lish at home. 

Early chikfiiood educatton prograrm are espe- 
daily designed to n^ the coir^her^ive 
needs d young chBdrer, a^ through 
eight. From a pr^rammmic perspective, early 
childhood is often siHxfivlded Mo several 
age-related areas: Mancy (birth to two years), 
preschool (two to four years), kindergdiien 
(five years) and primary grades (six to eight 
years) (Nurss & Hodges 19%). 

E^y childhood education in pubiic 
schools 

Although tt^re has been controversy regard- 
ing effective approaches for sen^ the edu- 
cational needs of Hmited Eni^h prof krient 
students (Santiago 1985). there are many 
examii^es of effective prograiro for these chil- 
dren in grades K-12. Given the needs and 
chaiKIss affecting f amiltes in our country, bifln- 
'^al educatore should take a serious look at 
how to meet the needs of yet younger chil- 
dren from language minority families, espe- 
cialiy at ages 2-4. 

Many early chiklhood programs created out- 
side the public schools are designed to pro- 
vide both am care and educatiou for young 
children. Kagan obssn^es (1989b) that "We 



cannot separate care and education . . . 
whether labeled child care or e<Ajcation, high- 
(^ality programs for presc)K)olars deliver 
both" (p. 1 12). public schools are to begin 
senm^ young teincpiage minority diiklren ade- 
(^atefy. then certain conditions must exist to 
en^re appropriate delivery of servk^es. 

Kagan funher suggests, first, that we shouM 
design programs that senre the whole chiM's 
(sociai/emotkMial, physk^l, and cognitive) 
devetopmc m wtthin the context of the family 
ar^ oonmndy. These prograrro nust 
en^y developmentaQy appropriate pradk:es 
that respect indlvklual differences, dwtees, 
asid re(»gr^e the indlvklual dilkl's devek^ 
ment. Second, we rmjst make the parents an 
integral part of the prograrro and incorporate 
the farrtily and home cuRure. Third, staff 
shouM be trained to provkle comprehensive 
servk^ to young children. Rnirth, programs 
shcHikJ not se^Bgate chiUren according to 
family income— young chiMren shoukf 
have equal access to c^ality programming. 
Ftfth. in onter to deSi^er ttrese ssn'k:es, there 
misit be a(toc^ate aiid consistent funding. 

Apfmpr^e programs for young 
langui^e mbK^ chiMren 

Programs for the young lar^age minority 
chlM (m6 to be des^ned to reinforce the 
strer^hs of each indivUual diiU and f antily. 
Devetopmental programs are des^ned to 
meet aU the neecte of young chiUren and pro- 
vkje programming that is personally meaning- 
ful to each ai^ every chikj within the context 
of the chip's culture, primary temguage. and 
family. Some specWc strategies needed to 
create such successful programs follow. 

1 . Serving the whole chlW within the context 
of the family and comnwnity 

Research in early chiklhood programs points 
to the need for comprehensive programs for 
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youf^ children and their families. The devei- 
opniental nature of these programs requires 
that the social, emotional ar^ physical needs 
of young children t>e met concurrently with 
their cognitive needs. Many famHtos are find- 
ing it increasingly aiflcult to meet all of the 
needs cf the^ your^ children. Kagan points 
out (1989b) that "health, sodal. spedal educa- 
tion, and parent suppM services nnist be 
incHJded to meet the needs of young children" 
(p. 1 10). Schools n%ist wof1< coqserattvely 
with both the family and sodal service agen- 
cies to er^re afi^priately developed com- 
prehensive programs. 

The currerrt interest in early chikDwod pro- 
grams has brought the learning needs of 
young children to the public's attention. As 
Wingeil and KantrowHz (1989) obsen/e. 'ages 
3 thfMjgh 8 are the wonder years. That 
when children begin teaming to learn, to rea- 
son, and ojoperaie. We can pv\ them in 
desks and drill them aH day. Or we can keep 
them moving, touching, exploring" (p. 4). This 
touches upon some important questtons 
regarding the planning of programs to meet 
the needs of the whole child. For example, 
with the development of more programs for 
young chiklren, wiU e<Aicators dsvetop skill- 
based programs to reflect theh needs? Or will 
they devetop progrants that reflect all the 
needs (social/emotional, physk:al, and cogni- 
tive) of young children? 

Implications. To ensure the success of all 
young language minority children in devetop- 
mental settings, educators need to create 
learning environments that are culturally and 
linguistically relevant. 

The Head Stail Multicultural Task Force 
(1989) notes that "multicultural programming 
incorporates approaches that valklate and 
build upon the culture and strengths of the 
child and family" (p. 1). This approach 



re(^ires that educators examine their own 
expectattons and biases as weU as ^x»rpo- 
rate materials and activities that have special 
relevance to the chlUren. Accordir^ to Ram- 
sey (1982). "the ^ is n^ to teach ct^dren 
about (different] cuttures tut rather to help 
chik^n become acoistomed to the Mea that 
there may be many We ^les. lan^i^s. and 
poiiTts of view" (p. 20). Young chHdren tend to 
personalize their learning and focus on them- 
selves. The family is the group greatest 
in^rtance to youi^ chikiren (Derman-Sparks 
et al. 1989). MuKk^ttural e<fiicatk)nal experi- 
ences valklate each diikf s fan% and tluis 
promote healthy ssff-corcefHs. To ensure the 
devetopment of a positive nurturing environ- 
mett that reflects both the domkiant and 
Ymme cultures is an iiTHSOiiant task that can be 
acconplish^ by wen-trained e(&icators. 

Differences In OJtture between fHjms and 
school are not the only issue in the particular 
case of lar^age minority chikiren. These 
ChHdren often come from homes where Eng- 
lish ^ not spoken. This may resuS in 
preschool programs where aH erf the young 
chikjren speak a lar^age other than English. 
In these programs the ethjcatore kteally 
st^M sf^ak tt^ tvimB lan^i^ of tt^ chil- 
dren in order to assist these chiklren in their 
devetopment. In other programs there may be 
a mixture of English speaking and non- 
English speaking children. If all of the non- 
English speakir^ chikjren speak the same 
language, then, klealty. the teacher should 
also be a speaker of that language. Yet in 
other preschool programs there will be a mix- 
ture of English speaking chiklren as well as 
rxjn-Engllsh speaking dilklren who come from 
homes where different languages are spoken. 
Sir«e this situatton will most likely become 
common throughout the country, issues 
related to preschool programs with linguisti- 
cally twterogenous students vyill conskJ- 
^red briefly here. 
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As Bowman 
(19^) points 
out, "learning 
a primary 
language is a 
. developmental 
I milestone 

for young chik^n and is. tharefore, a 
'ddveiopmefitatty a|^>ropriate' ec&K^ttonai 
ot^octivd." tt takes a cNd a considerabte 
amount of tims to team h^/iw primary 
lan^age. Chomsky (1989) showed that 
ct^ren tjetween the years 5 and 1 0 are still 
in tt>e process of acquiring a nun^r of 
inportant synta<^c structures (in English). 

Chiklren ajquire their primary language in 
ways that are similar ^ross languages, 
although not ic^nttoai. An Er^i^ speaking 
chikS who masters tho difference between /I/ 
and Nil tiefore the of 5 will be c^topir^ 
as expected: Spanteh making chiMren who 
learn to trili the Itl in words such as tosa arKi 
arroz by the age of 5 wHi be recognized as 
having reached a ma^r milestone in their 
development of ^nish promjnciatton. 
' Edwards and Gandini (1989) add further, 
leachers cannot operate g^jpn^ately 
without guidelines for knowing what to expect 
of children of a given age' (p. 19). In effect, 
teaci^ should know mora about ojttural and 
linguistk: differences In expectattons for 
children. Edwards and Gandini further 
obssnrs that 'good tethers . . . usually hold 
an attiti^e of respect for diversity" (p. 19). 

2. Developmentally af^priate practtoes 

Approaches to early cNkiNxxf education can 
be clustered into two major groups: (1) aca- 
demk:/behaviorist, and (2) cognitive/ 
developmental. The first approach was intro- 
duced in the 1960s, while the second 
^roach is the further devek>pmen! of the 
traditionat Amerk:an early scr^ol educatton 
(Greenberg 1990). 

The academkVbehavk}rst af^>foach is charac- 
terized by the assunptton that there is a fixed 
body of knowle^e that four-year-oids need to 
master (Greenberg 1990, p. 75). Programs 
based on ttite ai^roach feature direct instruc- 



tion with the teacher as schedule planner, a 
strong enphaste on mastery and testing, nnj 
the use of rewards as reintorcemer$ for rigtit 
answers (Gfeent>efg 1990). The behaviorist 
ap^^ ret^ires authoritarian mana^n^nt 
since classroom disc^rw is necessary If aca- 
dentic skUis and concepts are to be mastered 
by young ch^ren. One salient charat^er^ic 
of the aca(ferrtiG/behavk)r1st approach Is that 
chikiren are to 1:^ mo^ated to act Vk» adJlts 
and okier chikfren which, in our society, 
incKidss reac^, writing, and computation^ii 
skins (Greer^rg 1990). 

The cognith^devetopn^ntal abroach 
assumes that ^ung chikjren ieam casually 
and naturally as they live tfwk^ ^es, arvj that 
play ... is valuabte learning" (Greenberg 
1990, p. 72). This learning ^s on develop- 
mentatly as the chikJ matures. Intellectu^ 
learning is fostered but wX given priority over 
physk:al. social, and emotional learning. Self- 
discipline erK»uraged as is self-esteem. In 
a cognitive/developmental aii^ach chOdren 
are erKXHjraged to t>ea>fT» tnvoh^ ^ pur- 
poseful and creative activities with other chii- 
dren; to make major chok^ among h«Tds-on 
learning activities; to inittate and accomplish 
^-fTK>tivated ta^ wftNn a rk^ envtoCMfm^nt; 
and to consMiCt knowledge at tlwb- own indi- 
vkJuai pace by discoverir^ and engaging In 
open-ended activities that reflect all areas of 
their devek>pment white diatoguing with sup- 
portive adults. Parents can play a key role in 
this approach. 

Current research in early chikjhood education 
clearly points to the benefits of the cognitive/ 
devetopmental approach for all young diil- 
dren. Early chiklhood programs bas^ on this 
approach are said to reflect developnr^ntaily 
appn^)riate practice. This approadi eraom- 
passes theories assotlated with John Dewey. 
Barbara Biber, Jean Plagat. DavW Weikart, 
and DavkJ EWrxS, among others, and it has 
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been advocated by the National Assodation 
tor the Ec&ication of Youitg Chiidren since 
1926 (Greer^rg 1990). 

Bredekanrp ami Sh^ard (1989) surest 
that to ensure the 8i^»ss of young teame -s 
and to plan for appropriate environments, 
teachers, program directors, and administra- 
tors nust t^corra familiar with devekn^neiv 
tally appropriate practices. These pedagogical 
practices ensure that the program reflects the 
development of the whole chikl. These prac- 
tices are described fully in Dswk^pmetnatty 
Appropriate Prates in Ear*y Cl^hood Pro- 
grams Servir^ ChU&Bn from Bbth Thrmigh 
Age 8 (Bred^tanp 1987). This (^kte he^s 
planners and practitionerB afike by outlining 
both appropriate and inappropriate practices 
for ^ung diiki^n. /^^3f0|xiate curricubm 
design and teaching strategies are a^ speci- 
fied. These strategy ensure each ct^'s 
right to be respected for hte/her IndivUuality. 
and promote Kfeiong learning in addition to 
the acquisition of needed skills. 

ImpHcattons. The developmental approach to 
piannir^ programs for young chikJren is espe- 
cially appnH)riate for lan^age minority chil- 
dren. This type of ^ rogram can provide 
enrtehif^ experiences for each cNId to act 
upon individually. There are rx> precom;eived 
notions as to the correct mettx>d of interactton 
with materials. Experiences In ad, music, 
small/gross motor activities, atong with lan- 
guage arts, are provided in environments 
whk;h accept each chikj's ir^ivkiual develop- 
ment and encourage each child to purpose- 
fully interact with and extract meaning from 
these experiences. Such experier^es allow 
for indlvk:Hial differences and chok:es. Each 
child is valued as an indivk^.-al ieanner, and 
each chlki's progress Is evaluated individually. 
All children are regarded as capable of learn- 
ing and each and every child's learning style, 
cultural point of reference and language are 



appreciated and valued, "it's simply a matter 
of flunking rk^hl Making assunr^tons about 
teamers whtoh reflect trust and expedattons 
that they can reach incHvMuai potertiiai ami 
that their tuman devek^>mem strategies will 
work for their benefit' (Urztia 1985, pp. 7-8). 
Wen-des^ned devek^pmemai earty chikltK>od 
programs shoukl ei^ncs the self-esteem of 
the young lan^age minority chiki. 

The inplemantatton of deveiopmentally 
appr(^:>riate practices and the creatton of 
devek)pn«ntaliy appropriate curricula is 
dependent upon the planrwr's knowledge of 
diiki d6vek>;»nem. However, as Bowman 
(1989) suggssts. le»:hers facir^ tf« chal- 
len^^ of teacNng cNkJren from dUferent cultu- 
ral oonvminlties find tt^n^eives hard |»essed 
to decide what constitutes apprc^sriate 
curricukjm." 

Cultural diversity nnakes it difftoult to assess 
each chikl's devetopmental status in each 
area d deveto^nrwnt. It has been foumJ in 
recent research (e.g.. Edwarcte & Gandtni 
1989} that devetopmemal milestones or 
expectattons vary from ojlture to oiRure. In 
order to design af^ropriate programs for lan- 
giiaige mbwrity cMkfren, et&jcators need to 
understand rwt only the values of a specific 
culture but the goals for socializatton, beliefs 
about the nature of the chikj, and the vartous 
chiti rearing techniques. 

Bowman (1989) asks whether it is possible to 
design a devekipmentally appropriate currk^u- 
hjm for a program that irvludes chiUren from 
diveree cultures arKl who do w\ s|»ak the 
same language. Given that children do not all 
develop in the san« way (even in the case 
where the children all share the same lan- 
guage and culture). Bowman (»i^Uiffes that 
the same cuniculum cannot be used for all 
(^IMren. 
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However, it is 
possible to 
develop a 
conceptual 
framewoikttiat 
a culturally 
sensitive 



teacher n^ght foitow. Bowman (1990) 
suggests the foHowing points that teachers 
should consktor. 

a. Deveto|»i»malty e<^ivalent patterns of 
behavior should be receded 

M children learn similar things: language, 
systems of categorization. Ittfeipersonal com- 
nHinication styles, etc. Although these devel- 
opmental accon^hments may appear to be 
qaiiB differertt, they can also be seen as 
developn^ntaiiy e<^ivaient. 

b. An equivalent devetopmental milestones 
should be given the same value. 

How wall a young child speaks his/her home 
language may be more in^rtant than tmi 
well he/she migm speak English. A chiM 
might be verbally gifted wt^n speaking the 
home language but speak English haitif^iy if 
ataU. 

c. Interactive styles familiar to the chikj 
shoukl be used, inckidir^ using the child's 
home language. 

Many educators see preschool programs as 
an opporUjnHy to pronr»te tt^ rapki »:cHiisi- 
tion of Engl^h. Thte is at variarK» with the 
whole klea of developmentaily ar^priate 
pradtees. ChiMren at the age of 3 and 4 are 
still In the process of developing their first !an- 
guage. The consequences of very early sec- 
ond language acquisition may not t» 
beneficial to all young children. Wong-Rlinwre 
(in press) su^ests that young chltelren who 
rapidly learn their second language (to so at 
the cc ^ of tosing interest and ability in their 
first or home lar^age. The first language is 
the primary nwde of commuf^lon between 
young chll*en and their parei^s. ChlkJren are 
socialized to take part in their home and com- 
.munity through the home language. Given the 



in^ftarK^e of scN)ot^amiiy connecttons, con- 
sideration iTust be given to the goals and 
objectives of early chiklhood e(^catton for 
language minority children. 

d. Family values that promote learning 
shouki be reinforced. 

The goals of the pr^ram shouki be explair^ 
to the parents so that they can c(^eratd ard 
foster a positive attitude toward achievement 
in school. 

e. DiffererKies between iwme ar^ scIxk)! 
cultural patterns must be dealt with 
directly. 

Teachers as well as parents have to bmxime 
aware of possisle discrepancies between 
home and school cultures. Language minority 
chiUren n^y often find themselves trying to 
respond to conflicting home and school cultu- 
ral expectmions. Young Hispank; chikJren 
may be expected to be quiet around ac; «lts 
but to "speak up" to the teacher in the 
classroom. 

f . it srK>ukj be recognized that the same 
content may have different meaning to 
different groups of chiklren. 

Bears are often portrayed as benign creatures 
in many stories for chiMren. In Navajo culture, 
bears ars usuaOy deptoted as wicked crea- 
tures (soniewhat similar to the role of wolves 
in European folktales). A story about Smokey 
the Bear m^ be understood by Navajo chil- 
dren dWerenlly from the way non-Navajo chil- 
dren m^ht urKlerstand «. Tins can result in 
confuston for the Navajo chiklren and foistra- 
tion on the part of the teacher. Alternate sto- 
ries might have to be oonsktered. 

There seems to be substantial research to 
support the devetopmental approach to sen/- 
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ing your^ chiMren. yet there af^ars to t>e a 
gerajine need for addtttonal research to 
address the specHk; needs of lar^age n^nor- 
ity children. Many researchers ar^ that we 
must begin a child's educatton in the most 
supportive, nurturir^ envfltmnmnt possS>te. 
The use of the chiki's first language and the 
invotvemem of a teacher sensitive u> the oji- 
ture and customs of the chiki's family seem to 
be imperative to the success of early child- 
hood educatton programs for language minor- 
ity chikJren. 

The role of the parent in quality early 
childhood programs 

Research In the fiekf of early chikihcK^d edu- 
catk>n indk»tes that parerttai involvement is a 
necessary condition to ensure the success of 
all children in early childhood (m>grams. Par- 
ents provkie the needed Nr^ between home 
and school. As Honig (1979) points out, par- 
ents "play a cnicial role in liNdr^ the chiki's 
home/a>mnujnity vrorld with hte formal learn- 
ing" {p. 9). Aocordir^ to toac^r^ researchers 
in 8cmx)l and family issues, the Key factor in 
detennlning a chikf s academk: success is the 
parent (Olsen 1990). 

Parents are tradittonaliy recognized as the 
first teachers of their chiWren. Parents are the 
advocates for their chlklren in the a(&iK worid. 
Most parents foHow their chiUren's progress 
from year to year both inskfe and outskie the 
school. Parents, atong with other ac&Jit care- 
givers, he^ to teach and socialize each chiki 
durif^ the rrost rapW growth pertod in twrnan 
dsveiopmpnt: bifth to five years of age. 
According to Comer (1980). "many kinds of 
devetopment in social, psyctologteai. emo- 
tional, moral, linguistto, and cognitive areas 
are critteal to academic leamlr^. The atti- 
tudes, values, and behavtor of the family and 
its social netwofK strongly affect such devel- 



ofMnent" (p. 22). Iherefw© tlw home and 
school shoukf kjealiy work effectively together 
and support one another toi the <^ rejrtur- 
ing and educating youi^ cWkfren— care and 
educatton are inextrk^biy Hnked. It foliows 
that the family siKMJki not only be consulted 
as programs for young diikiien are designed, 
but provlstons to Involve the parents in every 
aspect of these prograrra shouki lOiewise be 
marKlatorv. 

In the United States today, one in every four 
chlklren will live in a skigle parem home A 
son» point while growing up. The triKlittonai 
rcidear family re{»esents less than 10 percent 
of all Amerk^n househokte (Pooley & Littel 
1986). Many chikiren Hve in step- or blended 
families. Famity membersh^ constellations 
are becoming bicreasktgly conpiex. A chikJ 
may have e variety of parents: btotogtoal. 
step, or foster. Ttra nuniter of f antitos with 
women as heacte cA household or with two 
worthing parents is increasing r^Uly. in 1989, 
52 percent of mc^hers with Infants were 
en^yed ki the woitdome. By 199S it is 
expected thm tt^ wiH increase to approxi- 
mately 66 percer^ (Qalinsky 1^). 

The dynamto charts ki IMestyies and social 
te^s r^ire the dftvetopmei^ of new ^rate- 
gies to assist parents with the diffk^it job of 
rajflurir^ the devetopnwnt of healthy young 
diiWren. A shift in focus from programs whteh 
seek to intervene in the devetopment of chil- 
dren's social, cognftive, and other skills nec- 
essary for success in scfiool to programs 
whfch emphasize the role of parents in tneir 
chiWren's devetopment represents a move to 
a nK)re ecokjgtoal systems approach. Family 
support proQrams provkJe infonnatton arKl 
^ppon to parents in a resf^clful manner so 
that they can more effectively nurture the 
growth of their children. 
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(1987), as "an empt^ vessel to be filled with 
appropriate informatton atsout chHd develop- 
mem. (txjt as) a person in a spedfic stage of 
aduB devetopment whose t>ehavior (and 
acttons) influence the devetopir^m and gen- 
eral welt*being cA the chttd" [pp. 47-48). 
Armed with infomiation dIbOiA child 
deveiopmeftt. support for me (fiff teuti Ipto of 
parenting, and other needed social suf^ns 
(i.e., chiM care, health, or welfare resources), 
parents can be encourage to create a hon« 
environment that supports their chikJren's 
learning. 

Criticism of family lifestyles, language, culture, 
or soctoeconon^ status often resuR in aliena- 
tion and apathy. Maintaining stror^, healthy 
txHTds between parents and dilldren that pre- 
serve STKl enhance tt% chikiren's .Utilities to 
succeed bi kIkmI slKtuld be the first prtority 
of any well-designed earfy childhood educa- 
tion program. 

Implications. The impottar^ of good cross- 
cultural communk:atbn canrwt tse overempha- 
sized. BiUn^al e(&Jcators today work with 
families from a wkfe variety of culUjres. The 
goals, aspirations, cultural rrwres, and values 
of each family mu^ be respected by i^acti- 
tioners devel(^>ing early ^ikfiwod programs. 
Seitous misinfomnation about scl^ls ard 
miscommunication between teadiers and par- 
ents oo^r often. Langu^e assessments, 
developmental screening, and other evalua- 
tion and plannif^ sessbns should not be car- 
ried out without Input from the parents. As 
Hen^era and Wooden poir^ out (1988) "the 
essential ingredients of effective scl^l/ 
parent communication are frequent, informal 
contacts and wamn. resf^ctful, honest conver- 
sation" (p. 80). Through both Infomial and for- 
mal contacts with parents, educators can 
bscome familiar with individual cultures, val- 
jes, arKi practices. 



Altfwugh some biiingual/bicultural ytHji^ chil- 
dren are rateed by famHkis in dissivar^aged 
cirr*um$tances which affect their development, 
'.TOSt are noH affeded by ieantir^ dis^an- 
tages. "Tlwlr caregivers— whatever their eco- 
non^ and social circumstances— i^ovide 
them with nurturance ami a lovir^ start for 
life, Just as they should" (W(mg-Rlimore 1988, 
p. 1). 'We need to consider the assun^ttons 
underlying our echicattonal polksies toward 
lan^age mimrity chiMren, and the iong-temi 
(x>nsequerK^ tliese polk:ies win have, ntA 
only in tem^ of what haf^ns to the children 
in school but what happens to the family as 
well. Society should not adopt education poli- 
cies that diminl^ the role fantilies must play 
in the socializatton and education of their chil- 
dren, m)r siwukJ ft contra^e to the break- 
ctown of fantily unity" (Wor^-Fillmore in ^ess, 
p. 6). 

Staff training and develofMnent 

The philosophy and practices of early child- 
hood et&jcatton differ in many resF»cts from 
tlx)se four^ in most eierrwntary scIkx)! set- 
tir^s today. The cornerstone of early child- 
hood prc^rams is child devetopment. An 
urKJerstanding of the (tovek^nwnt of children 
in the early years provkles a rationale and 
gukfarce for the design of the environment 
and curriculum needed for youf^ children. 

Appropriate staff development training is 
required in oroer to meet the needs of today's 
ymjng chikiren effectively. Ir^bjded in such 
training are: hands-on experiences wtth 
appropriate practices, conoete examples 
illustrating the design of various nfKxjets of 
early childhood programs and Imaginative 
activities des^ned to assist teachers in the 
creatton of the program, cun^ium, and 
teaming environment. All staff training shoukl 
reflect appropriate developmental practices. 
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The comprehensive nature of earty chiklhomj 
programs requires that educators not on>y be 
familiar with appfopriate teachfrig jrocttees for 
the young chUd bul recpjlres teachers, admin- 
istrators, and £»stetants alike to be sKHted in 
their interactions with parems and the commu- 
nity. Strategies to promote positive home- 
schooi-conmjnity retattonships should be 
Inckided in insen^ice training for all early child- 
hood educators. 

Implications. Bilingual earty childhood educa- 
tors, Kke ail early childh(»d educators, need 
to be thoroughly familiar with early childN>od 
practices atvi F^itosc^Jhy H) inpiemertt effec- 
tive programs for young language mlrority 
chiloreii. In addition, educators need to be 
et^ecially sensitive to the cultural and linguis- 
tic needs of these children. Strategies to pro- 
mote the development of the home iar^uage 
win need to be designed for these programs. 
MuKkultural curriculum offerings should 
become an integral part of ail of these pro- 
grams. Teacher training in cross-cultural com- 
munk^ation wiH assist the bilingual practitioner 
to interact with language ntinority chlWren arel 
their families. WorWng with peoj^ from many 
cultures presents challenges aivi rewards to 
the bliir^ai educator. 

Equal access to early childhood 
programs 

Although fHJbllc schools have been Involved in 
the development of programs sen/ing children 
younger tfian kindergarten age, these pro- 
grams have been devetoped mo^iy outside of 
schools. Private non-profit child care, family 
day care, church nursery schools, corporate- 
sponsored child care, and Head Start pro- 
graiTO are some of the existing stnjctures pro- 
viding care to young children prior to their 
enrollment in public schools. 



Vast inequities in the quality of chikJ care pro- 
grams exist. Most rnkldle and u;^r class 
families send their young cNldren to fee-for- 
service, private or piA>\\c, r^n-prof it programs. 
»lany tow-income families are served by 
^>e^i (Kograms such as Head Sftait. Differ- 
ences in funding often resuft in programs 
sendr^ your^ chiMren n^>s^ from one race 
or ethnic group. Although many states within 
the last ten years have funded ji^e- 
kindergarten programs, many of these pro- 
gran« do noH specM^aWy address the r»eds 
of young language minortty children. Many 
^ates now ^j|^it kir^ergarten programs for 
bilingual children. 

According to Kagan (1989a), "there are vast 
inequHles regardir^ children's ellg^lity and 
access to programs. Children are segregated 
by inconw, with linked chores and resources 
for tow-mcon^ families" (p. 434). She further 
points out that "this econonvc segregation 
often toads to radai segregatton, which does 
not reflect the law or the spirit of our nation" 
{p. 435). It nwst ateo be reoogrfeed that white 
many programs for ir^(kM and ufi^r teioonw 
families are descrO^d as enrk:hlng. teaming 
experierwes, programs for tow-income fami- 
tos are usually descrO^ m necessary inter- 
ventton i^c^rams to provide dteadvantaged 
chlkJren with experiences needed to prepare 
them for 8crK>ol. 

implications. Sir. . ; r i? - 'ncreasing 
need for early edt ai n ./ care of young 
chiklren in most pau ' . .he country, it may 
not be apparent to the genera! public that lan- 
guage minority tamiiies need earty childhood 
programs with special characteristics. 
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Participation 
in bilingual 
education 
programs 
at grades K-1 2 
Is not 

determined 

by (amiiy economic factors, bun by fin^istte 
and other cu^rai considerations. Thte should 
also be the case for pi»gfams serving young 
chSdren from language n^iority families. Ttie 
diveiBity of Gufturas and social classes ref»e- 
sented in early diiidhood progran^ rec^ires 
that staff be bfflnguai. flexibie, non-judgmental 
and creative ^ ttwir (te^ of pfograms to 
meet the neecte of y^r^ langu^ minority 
children. 

Bfflngual educaton^ shoukl be sensitive and 
espedaliy trained to meet tl» mods of ian- 
guagt) ntinority ^antifles. They should under- 
stand the prc«cesses of fir^- and second- 
language ao^isition. They shmjid be sensi- 
tive to the needs of aH f an^iy members from a 
wide variety of cumjral batitgrmjncte. Biiin^al 
educators can do nwch to counteract the pre- 
vail^ tendency to view members of lan- 
guage ntinority groups as deficient peoples 
whose children are in need of remediation. 

Consistent funding for quality early 
childhood programs 

WeSoft. Epstein, Schweinhart, and Bond 
(1978) found that vi"»ll-des^ned eaily child- 
hood programs can lessen tf^ need for reme- 
diatton and other si^dal senrices as well as 
decrease the rwir^r ol teen pregnancies, 
juveniia delinquents and high school drop- 
outs. Despite extensive research f ir^iings as 
well as the recommendattons of national 
organization, early childhood education pro- 
grams are constantly stmggling for funds. Pro- 
grams osme UHo atvi ^ ^ of existence with 
underpaid staff. This results in high turnover 
In as well as a dearth of qualified staff. Mitch- 
eti (1989) notes that "community instituttons of 
all sorts will have to shoulder their share of 
the responstoility for makii^ high quaHty early 
childhood programs widely available and 
readily accessible' (p. 672). 



kj^^lcaitons. PubNc sc}kk>Is will osntinue to 
play an Increasing role in tl% care and educa- 
tion c/f young cNidren. The role ol (KJblic 
sdK)Ols in tt» ^ five ^ars f»s gnMn and 
win cominue to grow. Tvbfto »:hoote win con- 
timie to (Hovkie senH^ to young cftildren 
thrcH^ VhB cuirertt fectoral categorical jm- 
grans. ttin»j|^ ct^ caiB services funded 
through st^mibsitfized (f^indergarten) 
programs, and ttvough crorciinated efforts 
with Head Start" (MitcheN 1989, p. 668). The 
diversity of sen/ices within public schools 
results In probtems related to uniform stan- 
dards of service deHvery, teacher giKeparation. 
and program mana^n^nt— factors that 
relate directly to program c^ality. 

ConvTHJnicatlon and sharing of resources will 
he^ to ensure stable quality programs for all 
young ctilldren. Biiii^al education program 
staff s'lOuM be encouraged to wotK coopera- 
tlveiy with staff in existing wen-designed earty 
childhood {^rarm. The special si<ills and 
Training of the bilir^ual educator will ensure 
that programs wiU be (toveloped that are cul- 
tui-ally recant to and respe<^l of language 
mirnrity ch^ren. Re^rces must be gener- 
ated to provide for oon^hensive. affordable, 
(^atity care for all young children. 

Conclusion 

Faced with increased stress, poverty, chang- 
ing lifestyles, demographics, and soclal 
issues, the iangu^ minority family requires 
services that strengttien the family so that it 
may nurture and support the development ol 
healthy, competent young children. 

Comprehensive, devetopmental early child- 
hood programs can des^ned to meet 
these family needs. Programs can and shouki 
tie devek3{^ in such a manner that parents 
are respected and are actively involved. 
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DevelopmerTtaily appropriate pmcttoes can 
assist the educator to des^n con^reher^ive 
programs to serve the social/emotional, physi- 
cal, and cognitive needs of every partic^>ant 
child. All children should t>e served within the 
context of the family and comrrHinity with indi- 
vidua! differences respected and vakied. 

Bilingual educators need to counteract the 
prevailing view that lan^age minority families 
suffer from deficits of one type or another. 
They need to orient parents and reinforce the 
strengths of each and every family. This 
requires skills in cross-ojltural oommunica- 
tten, awareness, and enpowenront strate- 
gies. Educators need to examine their 
program ^als to ensure that diildren are indi- 
vidually appreciated and that their home cul- 
ture is valued. Bilingual educators need to 
become familiar with various cultural develop- 
mental milestones so that appropriate activi- 
ties can tie designed to sen/e the whole child. 
Bilingual educators also require indlvkfual 
support through training and staff develop- 
ment ofH5ortuntties in order to allow them to 
provide effective devetopmentai experiences 
for young lar^age minority children. 
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